36         THE CONTENT OF EDUCATION
future of taking their places in the universities and
beyond, side by side with boys from Winchester or Rugby
or the greatest grammar schools, the education they gave
must not be too widely removed in content from the
tradition of the public schools. Hence, when in 1904
grant regulations for secondary schools were laid down, a
curriculum was prescribed consisting of English language
and literature, one language other than English, mathe-
matics, science, drawing, manual work, physical training,
and housecraft for girls, but " when two languages other
than English are taken and Latin is not one of them, the
Board will require to be satisfied that the omission of
Latin is for the advantage of the school." This regulation
does not show an over-conservative attitude to the cur-
riculum of new schools; it shows a genuine realization of
the way in which the children in those schools might be
given something like equality of opportunity with those
in the public schools.
There was, of course, a danger that this academic cur-
riculum might be forced upon children unsuited for it.
The danger has been realized, and with unfortunate
results. The risk of the imitation of a kind of education
with a higher social prestige is a grave one; it is certainly
present to-day. There are those who would avoid it by
having the same curriculum and the same school for all
children, but the evils of this, which we shall analyse in
more detail at a later stage, are far greater than those
involved in trying to fit the education to the abilities of
the child, which was what Morant was attempting to do.
If he had not seized the opportunity of putting an acad-
emic curriculum within the reach of large numbers of
those able to enjoy it, the economic and social results for